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still further complicated by associations not only with instinctive
impulses and with cherished ideas, but also by association with
values which are regarded as completely impersonal. At this
stage we see the emergence of the highest ideals, or as we some-
times call them, the supreme values; for example, those of
beauty, truth, and goodness.
2. FORMS OF THE EXPRESSION OF FEELING
It is natural to look for a development in the expression of
feeling during childhood as well as in its direction and refinement.
This development in expression may be illustrated if we take
as an example the emotion we know as anger. Every one must
have observed how the uncontrolled outbursts of temper ("tem-
per-tantrums") which are characteristic of children in infancy
gradually give place as they grow older to controlled forms of
expression. At first the infant who is roused to anger may blindly
vent his resentment on any person or object within reach, or
struggle or hold his breath or throw himself on the floor. In
course of time, however, less irrational forms of behaviour follow
upon the thwarting of natural impulse. "As age increases/' says
Miss F. L. Goodenough in a careful study of this subject,1
primitive bodily responses are replaced by substitute reactions,
commonly of a less violent and more symbolic character. With the
beginning of speech, verbal rejoinders, used, at least in part, for
some of the more overt motor expressions of anger, become in-
creasingly prevalent.
From statistics quoted by Miss Goodenough it is clear that
whereas up to the age of about two and a half or three there is
a steady increase in crying, screaming, and making angry noises
of various kinds as a method of showing resentment at the
thwarting of natural impulse, such expressions of feeling as these
begin steadily to decline in number and frequency as soon as
the capacity for self-expression in language appears, and then a
gradual increase in language-reactions themselves appears.
Further emphasis will not be necessary to make it quite clear
that for showing resentment or for securing one's ends, no matter
what they are, language may become a much more effective
instrument than the crude display of rage. Those who can
express their feelings concisely and unmistakably in words give
way much less often to the more clumsy physical forms of anger.
The same children who give way in infancy to outbursts of violent
temper- sooner or later learn that words may be more deadly
1 F. L. Goodenough, Anger in Toung Children (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota
Press, 1931).